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The Question of Applied 
Psychoanalysis and the 
Interpretation of Cultural 
Symbolism 


ROBERT A. PAUL 


Despite the widespread interest in the interpretation of symbolism 
in contemporary cultural anthropology, I believe it 1s fair to say that 
interpretations with a psychoanalytic angle remain suspect and 
marginal in the consciousness of most anthropologists. Nor is this 
true only of anthropologists: psychoanalysts themselves, as well as 
psychoanalytically oriented anthropologists, have tended to favor a 
move away from the psychoanalytic interpretation of symbolism to- 
ward a style of ethnographic research which more nearly approxi- 
mates the dialogic encounter with another individual epitomized in 
the clinical situation. 

There are many reasons for this state of affairs, and it is beyond 
the scope of this paper to examine most of them. Some of these 
would include questions about the validity of psychoanalytic theory 
in the first place; the history of strained relations between the dis- 
ciplines of anthropology and psychoanalysis since the Malinowski- 
Jones debate on Trobriand matriliny; and the general tendency of 
cultural anthropologists to distrust general theories, since the field 
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itself takes as its mission the valorization of cultural difference, the 
particularity of peoples, and the distrust of our own cultural cate- 
gories as scientific instruments. 

The assumption which I do want to address here is this: because 
both anthropologists and psychoanalysts accept a division of labor 
according to which anthropology addresses the collective life, while 
psychoanalysis is legitimately employed only to understand individ- 
uals, the two can really not have much to do with each other. This 
is clearly to be seen in the phrase “‘applied psychoanalysis,” which 
since Freud has been used to refer to the application of concepts 
originally developed within the clinical setting to symbolic material 
from the public realm, whether it be in the form of art, literature, 
folklore, or belief, custom, myth, and ritual. 

The phrase “‘applied psychoanalysis” suggests—accurately—the 
view that the real, valid locus for psychoanalytic interpretation (as- 
suming there is one at all) is in the clinic, where a carefully con- 
trolled methodology ensures the emergence of results whose validity 
is attested to and made possible by the active participation of the 
analysand, whose associations, reactions, memories, and growing 
insight are thus an essential part of a two-way process. But since in 
the case of literary texts, myths, or rituals there is no Other with 
whom this sort of dialogue can be established, the process is not di- 
alogical at all, but rather one-way. With no feedback from the sub- 
ject who has produced the symbolism in the first place, the inter- 
preter thus seems bound by no constraints to prevent him from plac- 
ing on the material whatever interpretation he pleases. This would 
appear to preclude the possibility of there being any indication of 
the relative validity of the analysis which is put forward. 

It follows that in this view, applied psychoanalysis can be at best 
only a satellite discipline, a derivative operation of dubious scientific 
legitimacy, a moon which can shine only with the pale borrowed 
light radiated by the sun of clinical praxis. 

Yet the phrase “applied psychoanalysis” has always struck me as 
problematic in that it also conjures up a very different picture. In 
the academic world, we speak of an applied field as one which takes 
the insights generated by the pure research and theory-building 
properly done in university departments, and puts them to use in 
some practical endeavor. Thus, for example, theoretical physics 
goes on in university departments and at research centers; while ap- 
plied physics uses these ideas for the practical projects of govern- 
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ment, industry, the military, and so on. In this context it is once 
again the applied field which appears derivative; but what distin- 
guishes it is its telos, which is pragmatic use rather than the pursuit 
of knowledge out of scientific curiosity or simply for its own sake. 

From this point of view, it has always seemed to me, it is the clin- 
ical psychoanalysts themselves who do “‘applied psychoanalysis,” in 
the sense that it is they whose work is guided chiefly by a practical 
aim in the real world, that is, the healing of troubled souls. This is 
a noble aim to be sure, but it is nonetheless a pragmatic rather than 
a strictly scientific or academic one. In real terms, what this means 
is that if there 1s a choice to be made between the possible therapeu- 
tic benefit of a procedure—such as the detailed elaboration of a 
dream interpretation—and its curiosity value to the psychoanalyst 
himself, it is the former which must prevail. 

Thus, in the same sense that it 1s the case that physicians in gen- 
eral may be thought of broadly as “‘applied biologists,” it is also the 
case that psychoanalysts practice applied—what? Here indeed 1s 
the problem: there is no pure theoretical discipline of which clinical 
psychoanalysis is the application. In psychoanalysis, research, the- 
ory-building, and clinical practice all occur in the same setting, done 
by the same person, in the context of a situation whose primary aim 
is a practical, not a theoretical or scientific one. 

There is of course no such thing as a university psychoanalysis 
department, nor are there professors who “‘profess”’ psychoanalysis 
(except, of course, in some French departments, for odd cultural and 
historical reasons too complex to be examined here). I would sup- 
pose that most psychoanalysts would argue that this is as it must 
and should be: since the essence of psychoanalysis is its method, 1n- 
volving such processes as free association and the development and 
analysis of the transference, there could be no “pure” research 
which would not become clinical. Willy-nilly, the subjects of such 
research would be “‘cured,”’ or at least radically altered, no matter 
what. 

A comparison with physics clarifies the distinctive features of psy- 
choanalysis as an intellectual enterprise: in physics, experiences in 
the world can lead to abstract theoretical formulations of sufficient 
rigor, power, and complexity that these formulations themselves, 
encoded in formulae and manipulable by computers, can be used to 
generate and create new ideas, which then, by their demonstrable 
correspondence with other events in the real world, can be judged 
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to have scientific validity. In psychoanalysis, by contrast, it is widely 
held that as between theory and praxis it is the clinical method itself 
which is of lasting and solid scientific value; while the theoretical 
superstructure, the Freudian “‘metapsychology,”’ is at best a heuris- 
tic device useful for communicating about current clinical practice, 
but too flimsy, ad hoc, and experience-distant to allow it to be ma- 
nipulated with the same certainty which characterizes theorems in 
physics. This epigonal status of theory in psychoanalysis 1s what 
renders any attempt to “apply” the theory, itself already a pale 
shadow of practice, to some new and indeed inappropriate body of 
data at best mere speculation. And, indeed, this 1s often how applied 
psychoanalysis has been conceptualized—as a cultured leisure ac- 
tivity for psychoanalysts. 

The view I have just presented, reflecting the opinions of psycho- 
analytic thinkers such as George Klein (1976), is widely seconded 
in the field of cultural anthropology. As a programmatic text, I may 
cite the influential work of Robert LeVine: 

Individuals, and only individuals, can be psychoanalyzed. Customs, institutions 
and organizations cannot be, and any attempt to do so involves dispensing with 
those elements in the clinical method that give psychoanalytic assessments their 
validity. [1982:209] 

If, then, the clinical method is the valid psychoanalytic procedure, 
par excellence; and if only individuals can be psychoanalyzed; then 
it really is hard to see how psychoanalytic theory can be used in the 
interpretation of cultural symbolic productions with legitimacy or 
potential validity. 

As the quotation I have just cited makes clear, the fundamental 
premise from which the argument proceeds is that psychoanalytic 
interpretation is valid only insofar as it is applied to individuals. It 
is Just this supposition which I want to challenge here. It is my in- 
tention to show that there can very well be a theoretical, academic 
discipline in which psychoanalytic ideas are used to interpret cul- 
tural data, one which is not derivative from clinical psychoanalysis, 
but independent from it and parallel to it. 

Melford Spiro argued some while ago (1951) that ‘“‘culture’’ and 
“personality” represent a false dichotomy; that the two are in a 
meaningful sense the same thing. He situated his discussion in the 
context of the more general claim that our thought too often relies 
on overdrawn dichotomies. The distinctions between ‘‘collective’’ 
and “‘individual,’? and between “‘public’”’ and “‘private,’’ have 
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plagued our discipline since the beginning. Both the European an- 
thropological traditions, deriving from Durkheim, and the Ameri- 
can traditions deriving from Boas, have been so concerned to protect 
the reality and autonomy of their subject matter, whether it be con- 
ceptualized as Society or as Culture, that they have gone to the bi- 
zarre extreme of denying that either has anything to do with indi- 
vidual human beings, or with the scientific study of individual peo- 
ple and their psyches. I need not rehearse this sorry history: Spiro’s 
esSay retains its validity to this day. 

Just to give one example, though, of the absurdities to which this 
false dichotomization can lead, let me remind the reader of Edmund 
Leach’s well known essay “Magical Hair’ (1958), which won the 
Curl Prize in the year of its publication. In that article, Leach took 
an interpretation by a psychoanalyst, Charles Berg (1951), of the 
meaning of hair used in symbolic contexts, and showed that not only 
was it accurate, but that it could be extended much further. With 
his matchless erudition, he produced a number of further ethno- 
graphic examples which conformed to the interpretation put for- 
ward by Berg. Yet Leach remained deeply troubled by the theoret- 
ical implications of what he had wrought: for how could it be that 
the Psychoanalyst, who investigates “private”? symbolism in the 
minds of individuals, might have anything of value to say to the An- 
thropologist, who addresses himself to Society and its “‘public,”’ col- 
lective symbolism? Surely the two can have no possible relationship 
to each other? Lest the reader imagine that I caricature Leach’s po- 
sition, let me quote him: | 
Yet I still insist that the arguments are not relevant to one another. Where it so 
happens that the conclusions are the same, they do not in fact support each other; 
where they differ they do not contradict. [1958:161] 

Because of his acceptance of the absolute dichotomy public/private, 
corresponding to social/individual, Leach takes it as self-evident 
that public and private uses of symbols can have no bearing on one 
another, and that explanations of social facts occur in a different 
universe from the one in which people live: 

Customs are taught; they are publicly acknowledged facts. That being so what can 
be the relevance of talk about the repressed wishes of individuals? The magician 
does what society expects him to do; his own private desires provide no explanation 
of his actions. [ibid] 

I invite the reader to contemplate that final phrase—"*his own pri- 
vate desires provide no explanation of his actions.’’ Can anyone se- 
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riously contend that this corresponds to his or her actual experience 
of life? One can only shake one’s head in wonder at an intellectual 
climate in which such absurdities were not only uttered but awarded 
prestigious prizes. Indeed, Leach himself seems to acknowledge the 
ludicrous position into which he has backed himself, by this non- 
sensical outburst: 

While I agree that the Freudian argument is not immediately relevant to the an- 
thropologist’s problem, one implication of this paper is that the irrelevant can still 
illuminate! [ibid] 

I am unfortunately unable to gauge the degree of irony or self-par- 
ody which is to be understood in this passage. 

In any event, my aim here 1s not to solve the question of the real 
nature of the relationship between the individual and the collective. 
Spiro’s work to which I alluded earlier remains valuable; and very 
recently, Dan Sperber has offered a highly intriguing reconceptual- 
ization of the issue (1985) using an analogy with the relationship 
between pathology and epidemiology. 

My aim here is to show, rather, that whatever may be the rela- 
tionship between individual and collective phenomena, the view 
that psychoanalysis must exclusively concern itself with matters of 
individual psychology, and can at best only poach by moonlight in 
the anthropological forest of symbols, is an inaccurate and unpro- 
ductive one. I want to argue that while it may indeed be the case 
that psychoanalytic thought has indeed accepted this premise, yet 
there is in the work of Freud strong warrant for taking a very differ- 
ent view. 

Let me begin by considering the question of so-called ‘“‘Freudian 
symbolism.” As 1s well-known, Freud reserved the term “‘symbol- 
ism”’ for a very specialized usage. In Chapter VI, Section E of The 
Interpretation of Dreams, entitled “‘Representation by Symbols in 
Dreams—Some Further Typical Dreams,” Freud lists a number of 
images which, when they occur in dreams, can be assumed to have 
a particular meaning without reference to the experiences or asso- 
ciations of the dreamer (Freud 1968). Thus, elongated objects rep- 
resent the phallus, houses represent women, and so on. A common 
objection to “applied psychoanalysis” is that it consists of a wild 
hunt for such symbols in literary texts or cultural productions where 
this is not a legitimate exercise. 

It is not often enough acknowledged that the phenomenon of 
‘Freudian symbolism” runs directly counter to the main theoretical 
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thrust of Freudian dream interpretation. Freud explicitly rejects the 
notion of a fixed code of symbols for analyzing dreams as in a 
“‘dream-book”’; and insists instead that for the most part dreams are 
idiosyncratic productions created freshly every night by individual 
psyches using the particular store of memory images available to 
them through experience, and constructed by the dreamwork using 
the mechanisms of condensation, displacement, and so on. Freud 
was reluctantly forced to admit, however, that in spite of this view, 
there is indeed a domain of symbolism which does seem to act as if 
it were a fixed code. He resisted recognizing the importance of such 
symbolism, in part because its influence on dreams was championed 
by Stekel, whom he had good reason to detest. In any event, Freud 
recognized that the existence of fixed symbolism contradicted his 
main theoretical enterprise in The Interpretation of Dreams, but de- 
fended it on the grounds that such symbolism is not typical of or 
confined to dreams; but that it is rather a universally understood 
language of the unconscious: 


When we have become familiar with the abundant use made of symbolism for rep- 
resenting sexual material in dreams, the question is bound to arise of whether many 
of these symbols do not occur with a permanently fixed meaning, like the ‘‘gram- 
malogues”’ in shorthand; and we shall feel tempted to draw up a new “‘dream- 
book” on the decoding principle . . . On that point there is this to be said: this sym- 
bolism is not peculiar to dreams, but is characteristic of unconscious ideation, in 
particular among the people, and it is to be found in folklore, and in popular myths, 
legends, linguistic idioms, proverbial wisdom and current jokes, to a more complete 
extent than in dreams. [1968:386] 


In other words, Freud is saying of his famous and now eponymous 
symbols that they are precisely not individual productions, they are 
not to be encountered first and foremost in the study of dreams, and 
that the associations of individuals, the idiosyncratic memory stores 
and the unique constellation of motives of people are not particularly 
useful in interpreting them. 

It follows, therefore, that it runs counter to logic to object to the 
search for Freudian symbols in folklore, myths, legends, when Freud 
has insisted that this is where they originate in the first place. They 
are, it is true, also to be met with in dreams, as are all the other 
modes of symbolism, such as linguistic symbolism; the dreamwork, 
bricoleur that it is, used whatever is available to it, including Freud- 
ian symbols. But it should be clear that it is by no means an illegit- 
imate “application” or extension of a mode of interpretation valid 
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only for individual dreams to interpret symbols in cultural lore in a 
Freudian way—at least not according to Freud. 

It is true that Freud discovered Freudian symbolism through the 
study of dreams; but this should not be confused with the assertion 
that the dream is their proper locus, the only place where they can 
be encountered. They are not projected from dreams into the cul- 
ture, at least as Freud conceptualizes the matter; they are, rather, 
out there in the culture to begin with. 

Myths, rituals, folklore, and so on differ from dreams precisely in 
that they are not idiosyncratic productions, which can only be in- 
terpreted with a detailed knowledge of the life, experiences, memo- 
ries, and motivations of an individual subject; but that, on the con- 
trary, they are created with the express purpose of being widely 
understood by strangers. ‘They may not be consciously understood, 
of course; but they are designed to be deciphered subliminally by 
the innate mechanisms of symbol formation which typify the uncon- 
scious psyche of homo sapiens. There is nothing mysterious about this 
process: it 1s no different from our use of language, which we pro- 
duce and decipher by means of symbolic mechanisms which are 
themselves not conscious. 

A scientific investigator can discover the grammar of a language 
by systematically listening to the speech of a single individual; and 
in the same way, he can discover Freudian symbolism by examining 
the dreams of individuals. In both cases, the informant may remain 
entirely unaware of the grammatical rules or symbolic meanings 
which he is revealing to the investigator. Furthermore, the fact that 
the investigator has discovered these phenomena in an interaction 
with a single individual does not mean that that is where they live, 
or that grammar is purely a matter of individual psychology. Just as 
grammar is a characteristic of the language itself, not of an individ- 
ual speaker who has learned that language, so too Freudian sym- 
bolism is a symbolic system which is not understood best merely as 
a function of an individual mind. As Freud said in rejecting the Jun- 
gian notion of the “collective unconscious,”’ the unconscious is col- 
lective anyway. 

Whether we like them or not, Freudian symbols are there, and 
they are, in fact, rather dreary in their monotony. Ernest Jones’s 
rather literal-minded treatment of the subject of symbolism (1950) 
has supported the prejudices of many opponents of psychoanalysis, 
and is now widely rejected by psychoanalysts themselves. Much 
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more interesting than Freudian symbols, for our purposes, however, 
are what Freud referred to as fantasies. | 

Fantasies are stereotyped complexes or systems of ideas, usually 
worked out into narrative scenarios, in which wishes and defenses 
express themselves in a form less opaque than is the case in dreams. 
Fantasies make use of Freudian symbols and of other symbolic 
mechanisms characteristic of the primary process which transform 
and disguise their most literal meaning. But again, as with Freudian 
symbols, they are intended for presentation to the self and to others, 
and are therefore capable of being understood. Because they are 
part of the collective discourse of human psyches, including uncon- 
scious psyches, with each other, they speak a generalizable language 
and can be deciphered without reference to individual idiosyncra- 
cies. 

While it is, of course, true that individuals elaborate fantasies of 
their own using their own idiosyncratic associations and memory 
stores, they do so within the context of a shared basic template; just 
as, for example, a composer creates his own unique productions on 
the basis of existing scales, harmonic conventions, stylistic devices, 
and so on, all of which can be characterized generically. It was 
Freud’s own view that fantasies, far from being the utterly free cre- 
ations of different individuals, are so stereotyped that it is far more 
plausible to suppose that they exist prior to and independent of the 
individual psyche, just as does the grammar of a language. 

Freud believed that because the most important typical fantasies, 
including the Oedipus complex itself in all its richness, primal scene 
fantasies, seduction fantasies, and castration fantasies, make their 
appearance at an early stage of life in already highly developed 
ways, they must therefore be assumed to have a phylogenetic basis: 


I believe that these primal phantasies . . . are a phylogenetic possession. In them, the 
individual, wherever his own experience has become insufficient, stretches out be- 
yond to the experience of past ages . . . We have again and again been led to suspect 
that more knowledge of the primordial forms of human development is stored up 
for us in the psychology of the neuroses than in any other field we may explore. 


[1970:380] 


Whether or not we accept the view that the fantasies, or at least their 
skeletal structures, are literally inherited through the DNA, we may 
certainly accept the view that they are a collective, rather than 
purely individual, phenomenon. When they express themselves in 
forms intended for public consumption, such as art, literature, 
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myth, or ritual, we may be assured that precisely because they are 
intended for communication, it 1s possible for us to comprehend 
them. 

It remains true, obviously, that in the course of any particular 
clinical psychoanalysis, carefully controlled dialogic exchange is re- 
quired to discover what fantasies the analysand has elaborated, and 
why, and what his personal variations are upon the universal 
themes. This is because the aim of the analysis is not just to under- 
stand the individual, but to make it possible for him to discover and 
accept this understanding himself. Again it must be borne in mind 
that this technique is directed by the pragmatic, therapeutic aim of 
the procedure. If, on the other hand, the aim 1s the scientific one of 
discovering the fundamental properties of the human psyche in gen- 
eral, then the study of cultural, public material is, not only a more 
feasible, but also a much more appropriate realm within which to 
conduct one’s analyses. 

In other words, I suggest, and here I am only following the lead 
of Freud, we should recognize that the public realm of symbolism is 
not a secondary, projected realm originating in idiosyncratic 
psyches; but that it is rather an equally direct expression, and in- 
deed a more easily deciphered one, of the core structural features of 
the psyche in general. Thus, for example, I would maintain that 
someone who wanted to know what an Oedipus complex is need not 
analyze someone—indeed, should not do so. He could with equal 
legitimacy and greater clarity attend a screening of the Star Wars tril- 
_ ogy. What is played out on the screen in that film, I want to stress, 
is not Steven Spielberg’s Oedipus complex; it is the Oedipus com- 
plex, spun out into a particular narrative scenario intended for di- 
rect communication with a universal public. As for how successful 
it has been in that enterprise, I recommend that the reader consult 
with any preadolescent of his or her acquaintance; or else glance at 
the box office ratings in the appropriate issues of Variety. 

If, then, it is the case, as I have maintained, that the symbolic 
interpretation of cultural data in psychoanalytic terms is not a sec- 
ondary ‘‘application” of borrowed concepts but a valid undertaking 
in its own right, what, if not clinical investigation, is the research 
methodology proper to the analysis of cultural symbolism? While a 
complete answer to this question exceeds the scope of this paper, I 
want to suggest here that an important part in research of the kind 
I have proposed is to be played by structural analysis. One of the 
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great achievements of Lévi-Strauss is his ability to make mute texts 
come alive and speak meaningfully and convincingly to us. He does 
this not by seeking out a putative subject behind the discourse; but, 
rather by engaging in a dialogue with the discourse itself. ‘Thus, in 
his great Mythologiques, he addresses a vast body of myths through 
the technique of juxtaposing, contrasting, and comparing them each 
to the other, thus creating a complex web of interconnections be- 
tween them which reveals the overarching matrix of significance 
within which they individually unfold. This method requires neither 
individual subjects, nor extra-textual material, though of course this 
can be useful too. The key is to use a corpus of texts so extensive that 
it cannot be encompassed at a glance, but can provide a great 
enough number of repetitions and transformations so that underly- 
ing regularities can be discovered. 

What renders this process genuinely dialogic is that the observer 
begins without a full mastery of the field: he proceeds by noting pos- 
sible structural variables, which either prove to illuminate further 
materials when these are encountered, or else must be modified or 
abandoned in the light of other texts. The process is analogous to, 
but not identical with, prediction in the experimental sciences. ‘The 
myths are, of course, already out there, and so one is not really “‘pre- 
dicting’”’ them. What one is doing, however, is predicting that when 
one gets around to examining the ones with which one is unfamiliar, 
they will conform to the rules generated by the ones already known. 
If they do not—and I stress that this is what renders the procedure 
dialogical—then the initial formulations must themselves be altered 
in conformity with the new data. The “‘validation”’ of the analysis, 
which is always of course only tentative, is achieved through the un- 
expected correspondence of newly encountered texts or symbols 
with the models formulated on the basis of the ones already known. 

To illustrate how the Lévi-Straussian method I have just pro- 
posed, combined with a Freudian understanding of the nature and 
structure of the core scenarios of the human psyche, can be used and 
how it can validate itself, I will return to the work of Leach. Leach’s 
thought is particularly valuable for my purposes, because although 
he has long flirted with psychoanalytic thought, he remains on the 
whole an adamant opponent of the use of psychoanalytic theory in 
anthropology. He has defined himself instead, in recent years, as a 
structuralist. If I can show that, in spite of himself, this opponent of 
psychoanalytic thought nonetheless arrives through his own inde- 
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pendent methodology at a theoretical position congruent with 
Freudian thought, then this will strengthen my own case for a 
method combining Freudian and Lévi-Straussian approaches. That 
is to say, Leach can certainly not be accused of trying to find the 
Oedipus complex everywhere; so that if he nonetheless finds it, us- 
ing his own techniques, this lends credibility to the result. 

For several years now Leach has taken an interest in applying the 
insights of structural anthropology to the Bible. One of his most in- 
teresting recent contributions in this area is an article entitled “Why 
Did Moses Have A Sister?” (1983b). In the following discussion I 
will base my own case on a reconsideration of that highly stimulat- 
ing and provocative paper. 

Before proceeding, however, I wish to say a few words about the 
use of the Bible as a text for structural, anthropological, and psy- 
chological interpretation. Leach himself (1983a) has already argued 
the case well for the treatment of the Bible neither as historical nar- 
rative, whose relation to veridical truth is a matter for research to 
discover, nor an expressive poem without discursive meaning, 
whose power resides rather in the faith it evokes than in the coher- 
ence of its actual content. The Bible invites and rewards study pre- 
cisely because, of all the various more or less plausible or implausi- 
ble documents of cosmology and theology ever put forward, it has 
demonstrably exerted a hold on a great portion of humankind that 
is among the most enduring and widespread, crossing historical eras 
and cultural boundaries. Given its remarkable ability to command 
adherence, loyalty, and conversion, it would appear to follow that it 
is as likely to be an expression of deep structural core fantasies and 
scenarios, if such things exist, as any other text. 

To find meaning in the Bible, as Leach persuasively argues, one 
must see it as myth, and apply to it the kinds of analyses which have 
succeeded in revealing in myth, not a fog of error and illusion, but 
a coherent system of ideas expressed in unfamiliar but comprehen- 
sible symbolism. In this way we can find the Biblical text profound, 
meaningful, and intelligible perhaps even to the last detail, without 
having to argue whether it is true or false. (I am, of course, aware 
that Lévi-Strauss himself has cautioned against the structural anal- 
ysis of the Bible, on the grounds that it is a composite text having 
already undergone extensive self-conscious redaction. I nonetheless 
follow Leach in granting legitimacy to the procedure, in light of the 
fruitful results it yields. See also Paul 1977, 1980, 1985.) 
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Central to Leach’s argument in his paper on Moses (1983b) is the 
idea that the relationship of God to man in the Bible is understood 
along three different analogical lines: as that between master and 
servant, between king and subject, and, less frequently, between 
husband and wife. Focusing on the first two, he notes that they form 
an opposed pair with respect to their implications of what a man of 
God, or human representative of the deity, should be like. According 
to the master/servant formulation, the representative of God on 
earth is the prophet, while according to the king/subject analogy, it 
is the human king who represents the Divine king on earth. Prophet 
and king are opposed in many ways. Whereas the former is ideally 
poor, ascetic, marginal to society, isolated, and devoted to an idea 
of justice conceived of as egalitarian; the latter is ideally rich, mar- 
ried to many wives and the father of many children, central to so- 
ciety, embedded in the civil state, and devoted to an ideal of justice 
based on the idea of hierarchy. Most crucially, the role of prophet is 
attained by Divine election, whereas that of king is transmitted 
through biological descent. _ 

Leach then goes on to point out that the two most important char- 
acters in the Bible (taken as a unity), Moses and Jesus, are both 
depicted, as befits mythic heroes of their stature, as being doth kings 
and prophets at different moments: Moses is first an Egyptian 
prince, then a prophet in the wilderness of Midian, and then a leader 
of the Hebrews; while Jesus is simultaneously a marginal prophet in 
the wilderness and also the rightful King of the Jews. Leach further 
accepts the argument that since Jesus’ name in Hebrew is Ye- 
hoshua, the same name in the Hebrew scripture which is anglicized 
as Joshua, then Jesus is to be thought of as a mythic double of 
Joshua, and thus as the successor to Moses. Whereas Joshua suc- 
ceeds Moses only in a human, narrative sense; however, Jesus’ claim 
is to be the permanent, final, and divine successor to Moses and to 
his law. 

Leach does not concentrate on the issue of succession, although I 
will argue that it is the central issue of the narrative. Leach wants 
rather to make the case that throughout the Bible there is a recur- 
ring emphasis on the theme of Divine kingship; and that further- 
more the model of the Divine king for the Biblical authors was the 
Pharoah of Egypt. Moreover, since the role of Pharaoh was bol- 
stered by the mythology of Osiris, Leach wants to show that the fun- 
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damental pattern of the Osiris myth underlies a great deal of the 
narrative structure of the Bible. 

What then is the myth of Osiris? I take it that the general outlines 
of it are well enough known. Leach summarizes it succinctly thus: 
In myth, the god Osiris is married to his sister the goddess Isis and is “‘killed”’ by 
his brother Seth; the god Horus is the son of Osiris and Isis but posthumously con- 
ceived. The living Pharaoh of Egypt was an incarnation of Horus; his predecessor 


was worshipped as an incarnation of Osiris. In mytho-logic the Queen mother and 
the Queen sister-wife were both representations of Isis. [1983b:39] 


On the basis of this outline, Leach will argue that Miriam, Moses’ 
sister, is an unsuppressed expression of the female aspect of the di- 
vinity, and more specifically a sister-consort of Moses along Phar- 
aonic lines. So too, Jesus’ mother Mary (also Miriam in the original) 
is a typical sister-wife-mother figure, especially as she is doubled by 
Mary Magdalene. 

Perhaps aware that what he is saying here leads him in a direction 
he would prefer not to go, Leach hurries to obfuscate the structure 
he has revealed with gobbledy-gook: “In anthropological jargon, 
the structural pattern, at the mythological level, was one of ‘posi- 
tional succession based on sibling incest’ ’’ (1983b:39). I think 
Leach resorts to this obscure terminology in order to avoid calling 
the structural pattern by its right name: the Oedipus complex. ‘That 
the Osiris myth is a typical expression of the Oedipal scenario is 
made clear by Leach’s own formulation of it in the diagram which 
he inserts to accompany his text (1983b:40). There is a senior male, 
Osiris; a junior, succeeding male, Horus; and a single female, Isis. 
The latter is both mother and spouse to Horus, and sister and 
spouse to Osiris. This is, of course, the Oedipal triad. Leach uses 
this core pattern to examine the tales of Abraham, David, Solomon, 
and a number of scenes in the Christian scripture. His conclusion is 
that both Miriam and Mary are representations of the mythic figure 
of Ashthoreth (Astarte, Ishtar, Esther), whom he describes as the 
“angel of death, lover and mother of the second birth”’ (1983b:55). 
(While it is beyond the scope of this essay to pursue the connection, 
it would of interest to compare this formulation with Freud’s de- 
scription of the three roles played by women in his article ““The 
Theme of the Three Caskets” [1963].) 

Near the end of his essay, Leach argues that all the paradoxes he 
has revealed, especially having to do with the status of women in the 
Bible, derive from the contradiction inherent in the fact that both 
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Moses and Jesus are necessarily depicted as both kings and proph- 
ets. They are depicted thus because they must be legitimate accord- 
ing to two contradictory principles of hereditary transmission: king- 
ship by biological descent, prophetship by divine election or cha- 
risma. Therefore, as he summarizes the matter, 

The extreme ambiguity of the female characters with whom these two “sons of 
God” are associated derives from this contradiction; mytho-logic requires that the 


divine king-prophet shall be both married and unmarried, fertile and infertile, born 
of woman but not begotten of man. [1983:56] 


I have thus far done little more than give a hasty and inadequate 
sketch of Leach’s rich and subtle analysis, which I find a bold and 
persuasive one. Now I want to show how a translation of his ideas 
into different but appropriate terms is entirely congruent with the 
core structure of the Oedipus complex as I have formulated it for 
use in the interpretation of cultural symbolism. 

In an article I wrote in 1976 entitled “Did the Primal Crime Take 
Place?” I tried to show that Freud’s notorious myth of the Primal 
Horde represents his discovery of the deep structural, probably phy- 
logenetic, material out of which the individual Oedipus complex is 
generated in the course of a life. I argued, following Lévi-Strauss’s 
attempt to posit a fundamental ‘atom of kinship” (1967), that 
Freud was attempting to depict, in mythic imagery, a “‘pre-cul- 
tural’ atom of kinship, out of which Lévi-Strauss’s “‘cultural’’ atom 
could be generated. This precultural atom consists of a triad of three 
roles: that of a senior male, a junior male, and a female. The dis- 
tinction between senior and junior males turns on the question of 
whether or not the male has legitimate access to the females for the 
purpose of sexual reproduction. The female would thus stand in the 
relation of sister and consort to the senior male, and of mother and 
sister but prohibited consort to the junior male. 

In subsequent works (especially Paul 1982) I showed that a cen- 
tral problem of cultural symbolism is to find a way in which junior 
males could succeed to the position of senior males, and thus win 
the females as legitimate consorts. I established that in order for 
such succession to occur, certain requirements have to be fulfilled: 
the senior male has to kill the junior male; the junior male has to kill 
the senior male; the senior male has to preserve, refrain from killing, 
fail to kill, or otherwise not kill the junior male; and vice versa. In 
more narrative terms, the senior male has to be killed by the junior 
male without the junior male having to die in talionic retribution; 
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while the junior male has to survive his own death at the hands of 
the senior male. 

This formulation I referred to as the core problematic; and I pro- 
posed that symbolic formulations in which it 1s enacted in narrative 
or other ways be thought of as core succession scenarios. My effort 
represents a deliberate attempt to translate the insights concerning 
the phylogenetic basis of the Oedipus complex which Freud, in To- 
tem and Taboo, couched in mythic language, into a form suitable for 
use in the structural analysis of cultural symbolic material. I believe 
it is this unresolvable conflict at the heart of human social organi- 
zation, reproduced in each individual psyche, which has generated 
a vast amount of the world’s symbolic production. I believe I was 
able to show in great detail to what an extent this 1s true in the case 
of the symbolism to be met with in a single culture, that of Tibet. 

As I was executing my analysis of Tibetan cultural data, however, 
it was clear to me that I was describing a structure of cross-cultural 
validity; and in particular the parallels with the Judeo-Christian 
case were not lost on me. I was therefore delighted, upon reading 
Leach’s 1983 article, to discover that he had arrived at exactly the 
same core structure which I had posited: the precultural atom of 
kinship I had proposed in 1976. His description of “positional 
succession based on sibling incest,’ or what one might want to call 
the “Osiris complex,” states this plainly: 

Basic formula: If God the Father and God the son are consubstantial coeternal, 
then “‘the mother of God”’ is also “‘the spouse of God” and the mother is spouse to 
her own son. [1983b:40] 

My formulation differs from this only in specifying that in order for 
the mother to become the spouse of the son (junior male), the senior 
and junior males must enact a scenario somehow combining unity 
and identity with mutual murder. 

I prefer to see this as an Oedipus complex rather than an “‘Osiris 
complex’’ not because I prefer Greece to Egypt, but because using 
that concept allows us to see the core structure not as a unique free- 
standing construct but rather as something with connections to an 
already existing body of theory, that is, psychoanalysis. Leach’s 
analysis thus “‘validates”’ my own by providing independent, indeed 
quite unintended, confirmation of it in the course of the analysis of 
different data using a different method. 

Having come this far with Leach, let me add further corroboration 
of the analysis so far by looking in a different but related direction. 
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What I want to do now is exemplify the “‘dialogic’’ nature of the 
interpreter’s encounter with a text by showing how my own refor- 
mulation of Leach’s analysis of Biblical symbolism is unexpectedly 
borne out by fresh and unexpected material. Once one has begun a 
structural analysis, newly encountered data can surprise one, and 
at the same time validate the analysis, by exhibiting the same struc- 
tures one has identified, but which have not been noticed before. 

Leach’s analysis suggests that Jesus is to be understood as the ul- 
timate “‘successor’’ to Moses. According to my core formula, in or- 
der to succeed, the junior male must both kill and not kill the senior 
male he succeeds, and also both be killed and not be killed by him. 
J have shown elsewhere (Paul 1980) how Jesus accomplishes the lat- 
ter task by being killed/not killed at least twice, first by Herod who 
tries to kill him but fails (though he kills his double John), and then 
by God, who lets him die on the cross but then resurrects him. 

But except insofar as he is a rebellious figure who challenges the 
established order and the laws of Moses, Jesus does not appear to 
kill a senior male—and certainly not so as to have sexual access to 
his mother. He seems, as Leach suggests, to be a Tammuz- or 
Adonis-like hero, who may indeed be seen as his mother’s lover but 
who never commits the Oedipal parricide. (On Jesus as a typical 
Hero, see Dundes [1980]; on Jesus as ““Oedipal winner,” see Simo 
[1983].) 

One common symbolic device employed by narratives for realiz- 
ing the contradictory imperatives of the core scenario is to introduce 
extra characters who, as doubles of the central characters, enact a 
part of their mission which may be incompatible with other aspects 
of it. Thus, in the myth of Osiris, the character of Seth, who does 
not figure in the core generative structure, is introduced in order to 
play the murderer’s role, and to be slain in turn by the junior hero. 
We might thus very well expect that while Jesus does not slay his 
father and marry his mother, perhaps some other character, acting 
as his double, might do these things for him. 

When we examine the text with this problem in mind, candidates 
for doubles of Jesus are not lacking. One whom I have mentioned 
already is King David, who is the archetypal “King of the Jews,” 
lineal ancestor of Jesus, and prophesied ancestor of the messiah. In 
another essay, I have shown how fully King David enacts the many 
facets of a full blown succession scenario in his relations with his 
predecessor King Saul (Paul 1985). (Of course, I am perfectly well 
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aware that since David came first, he can not be seen as having been 
introduced literally as Jesus’ double. Rather, Jesus’ characteristics 
were elaborated so as to match those of David.) 

Two other obvious candidates for Jesus’ double who present 
themselves are Judas, the betrayer who absorbs all the evil inherent 
in the drama of the Passion, and who hangs himself in an act par- 
alleling the crucifixion; and of course Joshua, whose name and po- 
sition as successor to Moses Jesus bears as Leach shows. The Bib- 
lical text, however, gives us no warrant for supposing that either of 
these two characters committed the deeds of Oedipus. 

But quite by chance, and only very recently, after having devel- 
oped the line of thinking I have presented here so far, I came across 
a newly published book by Lowell Edmunds entitled Oedipus: The 
Ancient Legend and Its Later Analogues (1985). This valuable compen- 
dium gathers together a great number of the known versions of the 
narrative whose prototype is the tale of King Oedipus. Edmunds 
employs folkloristic methods, recording those stories from around 
the world which closely parallel the key episodes of the Oedipus tale. 
His purpose is thus by no means the search for core generative par- 
adigms; and his work cannot be seen as motivated by the same the- 
oretical thrust as mine. 

Imagine then, if you will, my surprise when upon opening this 
volume I discovered that the first four stories listed as being tales of 
the Oedipus type under the heading ‘‘Medieval Europe and the 
Near East” turned out to be the following: two Latin versions of a 
tale about Judas Iscariot; a similar Greek version also involving Ju- 
das; and a Hebrew text concerning Joshua, son of Nun. 

In brief summary, the Judas stories take the following form: a fa- 
ther dreams that the son with whom his wife is pregnant will grow 
up to murder him. He either puts the infant to sea in a basket (like 
Moses); or else abandons him with his feet pierced (like Oedipus). 
The boy is rescued either by the queen of another country (like 
Moses) or by shepherds (like Oedipus). He finds his way into the 
service of a King—in some versions King Herod himself, or else Pi- 
late. As a grown servant of the King, he steals some fruit in order to 
supply them for a royal banquet. The owner of the garden from 
which he steals the fruit is, unknown to either of them, his own real 
father. In the course of the theft he kills the owner of the garden, 
that is, his father, and flees to Herod, who protects him. Herod then 
orders that his servant, who is Judas Iscariot, marry the widow of 
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the man he has slain; and so it comes about that he unwittingly mar- 
ries his mother. When one day his wife relates to him the sad story 
of how her son was cast away, Judas realizes that he has killed his 
father and married his mother. Burdened with guilt and sin, he 
seeks out Jesus and becomes his disciple in hopes of salvation. But 
because of his innate greed, he goes on, nonetheless, to betray Jesus 
in return for money. 

In the medieval Hebrew text concerning Joshua, the plot develops 
as follows: Joshua’s father is married to a barren woman who finally 
conceives; but the father is told from above that the son 1s destined 
to cut off his father’s head. Alarmed by this prospect, he casts the 
infant out to sea in a chest. (Once again, elements of the story of 
Moses, as well as of Osiris, appropriately enough, have been in- 
serted into the tale.) A large fish swallows the chest with the boy in 
it (Osiris too was swallowed by a fish). The chest is discovered by 
the Pharaoh (the story takes place in Egypt before the Exodus), who 
raises the boy, Joshua, in his own house. On achieving maturity, 
Joshua is employed by the Pharaoh as royal executioner. Now the 
man whois in fact Joshua’s real father sins 1n the eyes of the Pharaoh 
(we are not told how), and the Pharaoh orders him executed. It ap- 
pears further that it is the custom at this time for the executioner to 
take the wife, children, and belongings of the prisoners he exe- 
cutes(!) Thus it comes to pass that Joshua beheads his father and 
marries his mother. When he tries to sleep with his new wife, the 
whole bed fills up with milk from her breasts. From this, Joshua de- 
duces his true identity, and repents. 

Of course, none of these stories is from the Bible. They are, rather, 
later tales constructed in the context of a tradition saturated with 
both the Biblical and the Greek narratives. They appear nonetheless 
as lending confirmation to my analysis of the Bible, because they 
seem to fill in gaps which my analysis has suggested are present in 
the Biblical text itself. In attempting to place the pagan Oedipus 
story somewhere in the Biblical story, the Christian writers have fol- 
lowed the lead which a structural analysis could have predicted and 
assigned it to the “‘bad”’ father-slaying double of Jesus the story 
seems to call for. René Girard has suggested (1976) that the crimes 
of Oedipus were generically pinned on any sacrificial victim-scape- 
goat-villain in ancient times. This seems to be what happens here: 
the authors know that Judas is the arch-villain of the Bible, and so 
in casting about for a suitable Biblical personage to enact the tale of 
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Oedipus, they seize upon him as the obvious candidate. The fact 
that in one version he 1s set to sea and rescued by a queen, while in 
another he is abandoned with his feet pierced and rescued by shep- 
herds, gives clear evidence of the simultaneous operation of the Oed- 
ipus and Moses stories in the construction of the later texts. 

The medieval Jewish writer, by contrast, takes essentially the 
same story, with overtones of Moses, Osiris, and Jonah as well as of 
Oedipus, and assigns it to Joshua. The Oedipal deeds in this context 
take on the aspect of heroic, rather than criminal, actions. This 1s 
consistent with the succession scenario, because the act of succeed- 
ing, which involves killing the father and marrying the mother, is 
simultaneously the crime of crimes, and a deed which any hero must 
successfully carry out. Seen from this point of view, it is Jesus who 
doubles Joshua, by paying for the action which Joshua has carried 
out in succeeding “‘the Father.” 

It is not hard to speculate about the tendentious purposes giving 
rise to the two versions. Since the name “Judas” simply means 

‘Jew,” the Christian version can be seen as a charter for an already 
entrenched anti-Semitism. The Jewish author, on the other hand, 
might well be motivated to retell the tale making a Jew a hero rather 
than a villain. 

Whatever the origins of these stories, my discovery of them lends 
support to my analysis of the Biblical text, and to the theoretical 
premises on which it is based, precisely because I did not know 
about them before. I should have, perhaps, but I didn’t. They enter 
into dialogue with me when I read them, however, because I have 
questions I want to ask of them, and because I am prepared by my 
expectations for what they might tell me. My generative formula, 
developed in the course of an analysis of Tibetan symbolism, stip- 
ulates that a succeeding hero must kill his father, or some senior 
male, and marry his woman. On the basis of this, I notice a gap in 
the Biblical text. Knowing that narratives often employ doubles to 
enact parts of the required scenario, I identify possible candidates 
for this role. When, then, I come across new data which show that 
in further elaborations of the Biblical tales in later lore, those plau- 
sible candidates do indeed kill their fathers and marry their moth- 
ers, I feel justified in claiming that the analysis is thereby validated, 
or at least supported. 

The method I have used here, and the techniques of validation 
which are appropriate to it, are thus, as I hope I have shown, by no 
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means to be thought of as the “‘application”’ of methods properly 
used in the clinic in the psychoanalysis of individuals to a foreign 
and unresponsive body of lore which has no way of talking back. On 
the contrary, I have tried to argue that it 1s possible to develop meth- 
ods and theories, drawn originally, it is true, from the theory which 
Freud did indeed first discover in his confrontation with the neu- 
roses of individual patients, which nonetheless is designed to be ap- 
plied directly to cultural, collective, public bodies of symbolism. It 
is the serious pursuit of this endeavor, not misunderstood as an “‘ap- 
plied psychoanalysis” of questionable value, but recognized as a le- 
gitimate scientific enterprise in its own right, which I hope this pa- 
per may help serve to encourage. 


NOTE 
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